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618 gurowski's diary. [April, 

16. — Diary from November 18, 1862, to October 18, 1863. By Adam 
Gukowski. Volume II. New York : Carleton. 1864. pp. 348. 

Count Gurowski, having acted as assistant pilot to one or two 
hopelessly shipwrecked revolutionary enterprises in Europe, comes to 
this country with a natural confidence in his fitness to take the helm in 
utterly unknown waters, and with breakers under the lee. His book is 
a triumphant series of Ltold-you-sos, and it is a thousand pities, the 
Count being at least as prescient as an average astrologer or rapt 
centre-table, that he should not publish his Diary in advance, giving us 
the coming year instead of the past, so that we might know beforehand 
what prodigious fools we were going to be. It is, no doubt, more con- 
venient to prophesy after the event, but the other way would be so 
much more useful, that there is a kind of misanthropy in letting us 
grope through a whole twelvemonth, breaking our noses at every turn, 
when a single word spoken in season might prevent it. 

But if the Count's prescience be a gift which he keeps more exclu- 
sively for his own use than is entirely worthy of so ardent a lover of 
his kind, he makes up for it by the lavish way in which he squanders 
his omniscience, which is at the service of everybody, whether they ask 
for it or no. He would undertake to teach the Pope infallibility in 
twelve lessons. He keeps a free academy of the omne scibik, teaching 
Mr. Seward and the various foreign ambassadors diplomacy, Mr. Lin- 
coln the American Constitution, Mr. Welles naval affairs, Mr. Chase 
finance, and all our generals strategy, not to mention deportment of a 
finer polish than was ever dreamed of by Castiglione himself. If it 
be true that he volunteered to take the command of our armies, Mr. 
Stanton's refusal of the offer would go far toward justifying the oppo- 
sition complaint that he was prolonging the war for purposes of his 
own. The only thing which the Count would seem incompetent to 
teach is Latin, but of this he makes no secret, sprinkling his volume 
thickly with advertisements of the fact so utterly revolutionary in 
grammar and syntax that they would have driven Sir John Cheke 
mad. He disputes with Sigismund the imperial monopoly of being 
super grammaticam. 

Count Gurowski professes, and no doubt feels, a sincere admiration 
of the American people collectively, but is compelled to speak ill of 
almost every individual specimen he encounters. It must be exceed- 
ingly painful to a man of his benevolent turn. Since Cato, the office 
of censor has never been so adequately and laboriously filled ; since 
Timon, there has never been such perfectly impartial railing. Our 
tough cynic goes about, like a new Diogenes with a dark-lantern, and, 
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keeping the slides carefully shut tight, tries how many honest men he 
cannot find. Thus far he seems to have been very successful. Well 
was the Count named Adam, for he is the only man of his generation. 

But neither Count Gurowski's overweening conceit of himself, nor 
his savage criticisms, should lead us to overlook the fact that he is a 
man of great culture, intelligence, and, above all, independence. His 
experience of human affairs, too, has been wellnigh as various and 
intimate as that of Ulysses himself. His appreciation of the deep 
significance of our civil war and of the heroism of the people is keen 
and sympathetic, and though we think the war itself has sobered and 
strengthened us by making us feel the duties and realities of life as 
never before, yet we may still find a healthy tonic in criticisms which, 
if bitter, are also honest and uncompromising. 



17. — Diplomatic Correspondence, 1863. Parts I. and II., pp. li. and 
1389, with Supplement to Part I., pp. cxxxix. Washington. 1864. 

It has long been the fashion to say sharp things about the devious 
verbosity of diplomatists and the cunning tricks of lawyers, but the 
world is not yet in such near prospeet of the Millennium as to get along 
without either. One of the most venerable of modern puns is Sir 
Henry Wotton's slur upon an ambassador as " an honest man sent 
to lie .abroad for the good of his country." So pleased with it was the 
good knight himself, as to try to give it European currency by trans- 
lating it into Latin. But he only spoiled the point, and the learned 
Scioppius, one of the most stupendous issimi of his day, held up the ad 
mentiendum as a fair sample of Protestant principle and English hon- 
esty. Sully also, in speaking of the treaty of Vervins, has his sneer at 
the protocols and what-nots of the plenipotentiaries. " I shall take no 
notice of the rest of those formalities in use amongst them, and leave it 
to others to extol those refined stratagems that in politics are thought 
the masterpieces of human wit." And yet we doubt not that the Duke 
himself, when he was sent, a year or two later, on an embassy to Eng- 
land, found it convenient to wrap his little gems of meaning in wordy 
cotton-wool, like others of his trade. 

The truth is, that both lawyers and diplomatists are the buffers of so- 
ciety, preventing the too violent collision of men and nations. Without 
them the world would soon fall back to the primitive system of faust- 
recht, and we should have private or public war on our hands all the 
time. Ambassadors have also, as purveyors of the material of history, 
earned a right to the gratitude of mankind, scarcely second to that of 



